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Prison Strikes 


There have been at least six major strikes 
4y CO’s in prisons during this war. At 
least two of them are going on at the pres- 
ent moment. Since May 31 of this year a 
group of CO’s have refused to work in pro- 
test against racial discrimination at Lewis- 
burg (Pa.) Penitenitary. Six of that group 
have, in addition, been on a hunger strike 
which started Sept. 28, protesting arbitrary 
censorship and the withholding of mail. 
The men say that under the present setup 
authorities are justified in opening, and in- 
specting mail in order to detect dope or 
plans of violence, but they request drastic 
reforms in the present practice of censor- 
ship “which has prevented innocuous letters 
from reaching men in prison and has made 
it impossible for prisoners to reveal factual 
information about injustices in prison.’ 

James V. Bennet, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, said: “It seems ob- 
viously impossible to comply with all the 
demands of the strikers in respect to 
censorship or inspection of the mail, but we 
are willing to consider and review the reg- 
ulations considering correspondence and 
the admission of reading matter.” 

The six men are Paton Price, Jack Dixon, 
Thomas Woodman, William Kuenning, 
William Lovett and David Dellinger. David 
Dellinger was one of ‘the original Union 
Theological non-registrants who is serving 


his second sentence. Forced feeding has 
been started. 
In Danbury, about 20 CO’s are engaged 


in a work strike protesting segregation of 
colored prisoners in prisons. This strike 
has been going on since September. The 
men are left in their own quarters and 
though they are restricted in the number of 
visitors they are allowed and in the amount 
of exercise permitted, no attempt is being 
made to force them to go back to work, 
according to the Bureau of Prisons. 

The most notable of all CO strikes in 
prison, of course, was the Murphy-Taylor 
hunger strike of 82 days, at Danbury, in 
which they attempted to achieve more 
significant work for all CO’s. George Kings- 
ley, who walked out of Big Flats with 
Murphy and Taylor went on a work strike 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Treaties 


Despite the fact that certain Indian tribes 
were exempted by treaty from serving .as 
soldiers in this country, they are subject 
to the draft under the present law. The 
Selective Training and Servi ice Act of 1940 
provides for the suspension “of all laws or 
parts of laws in conflict with the provision 
of this act.” Treaties are no more binding 
than statutes, the courts ruled in this case. 
The last one passed is the one that counts. 

The Canadian Government promised the 
first Mennonite and Doukhobour settlers 
that they would not force military service 
upon the members of these two churches. 
They are not required to appear before 
their local Canadian draft boards to defend 
their positions, as all other CO’s are. Upon 
presentation of certificates from their 
churches, Doukhobours and Mennonites are 
assigned directly to ASW camps, the 
Canadian counterpart of CPS. 


CO’s and the Law—World War I 


President Wilson said of the 1917 Selec- 
tive Service Law, “this is by no means 
a conscription of the unwilling.” Yet the 
treatment of CO’s in World War I has been 
described by historians as one of the 
“blackest chapters in the story of American 
liberties.” 

Seventeen men, admittedly conscientious 
objectors, were sentenced to death “by 
musketry” for refusing to obey army 
orders, and 142 were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. Though none of these partic- 
ular sentences were completely carried out, 
beatings and starving and ill-treatment in 
military prisons were all too common. 

Even more vicious, perhaps, were the 
farcical] courts-martial. One CO was sen- 
tenced after the Armistice to 20 years for 
refusing an army order to peal potatoes. 
12 Mennonites were given 25 years each 
for refusing army orders to cut down a sun 
flower. Another CO had a complete trial 
and sentencing in the record time of 18 
minutes. He, too, had refused to obey army 





orders and was sentenced to 25 years. 


THE LAW 


The 1917 Selective Service Law stated 
“nothing in this actyshall be construed to 
require or compel any person to serve in 
any of the forees herein provided for, who 
is found to be a member of any well 
recognized religious sect or organization . 
whose existing creed or principles forbid 
its members to participate in war in any 
form ... but no petson so exempted shall 
be exempt from service in any capacity that 
the President shall declare non-combatant.” 

The law, then, differed from the present 
one in two important respects; 

1. Membership in a historic peace church 
was required for CO’s, and, 

2. The only exemption made by the law 
was exemptions from combatant service. 
Later in the war, executive orders provided 
for civilian work for certain CO’s. 
(Continued on page 6) 





The Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 provides that violators of the act 
may be sentenced up to five years in 
a, fined $5,000 or both. 

By Oct. 1 1943, 6,036 persons had been 
convicted of violating the law. Sentences 
imposed totaled 14,102 years and fines 
levied totaled $672,830. These figures are 
for all violators of the act including CO’s 

The Department of Justice estimates that 
up to Oct. 15 of this year 2,446 of the men 
sentenced under this law were conscientious 
objectors. This figure account for over a 
third of all convictions. 


VIOLATIONS 


By far, the largest number of admitted 
CO’s were sentenced for refusing to report 
for induction into the army. The last 
complete figures on violations were com- 
piled up to June 30, 1943. By that date, 
1,046 CO’s had been sentenced for refusal 
to report for induction. 686 of them were 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

618 CO’s were convicted for refusing to 
report to CPS and 542 of these were 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

241 CO’s were sentenced for refusal to 
register by that date. 

50 men had been sentenced for not 
reporting for physical examinations and 
another 50 had been sentenced for walking 
out of CPS or refusing to work there. 

38 men had been sentenced for failing 
to return their questionnaires and 24 had 
been sentenced for “counselling or aiding 
evasion.” 4 men in the June 30 listing 
were classed as “Miscellaneous.” 

On June 30, 1943, 1,630 CO’s were actually 
in prison and roughly two thousand are in 
prison at the present. 


BREAKDOWN 


At the same time the Department of 
Justice released a religious breakdown of 
the 2,071 CO’s who had been convicted up 
to that time. These men, according to the 
Department were considered conscientious 
objectors “under the widest interpretation 
of the phrase.” 

They considered 167 of the CO’s “es- 
sentially philosophical or political objectors.” 
1,253 were Jehovah’s Witnesses, 238 were 
members of large religious denominations, 
166 had no religious affiliation, 100 were 
Negro Moslems, 89 belonged to small re- 
ligious groups, and 58 were unclassified. 

With the exception of the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses and the Moslems, no single religious 
group had more than 45 men in prison as 
CO’s. The total of historic peace church 
members was over fifty. 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 


Prior to July 1, 1942, 386 CO’s were con- 
victed of violating the Selective Service 
Act. Of these, 170 were Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. From July 1, 1942 to July 1, 1943, 
1,685 CO’s were convicted, of whom 1,083 
were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

Most Jehovah’s Witnesses claim exemp- 
tion from the draft as ministers of re- 
ligion. On August 31, there were 195 
Jehovah’s Witnesses in CPS and over 1,300 
in prison. The vast majority of CO’s going 
to prison at the present are Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. One reason for the —, ely 

(Continued on page 4) 
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The Law (from page 3) 


late sentencing of the members of this sect 
is that most of them will comply with all 
provisions of the Selective Service law, with 
the exception of reporting for induction. 


CONDITIONAL RELEASE 


After a man has been sent to prison 
there are two regular ways by which he 
may shorten his term—by conditional re- 
lease or by regular parole. 

Conditional release or “good time” is 
given for good behavior while in prison, and 
may shorten the actual time served by a 
prisoner by as much as 72 days a year. 
During the conditional release period, the 
parolee is responsible to the Bureau of Pri- 
sons. So far, at least 56 CO’s have been 
granted a conditional release. 


REGULAR PAROLE 


Regular parole may be applied for after 
the man has served at least one third of 
his sentence. His case is then taken before 
the United States Parole Board. The 
Board, which is appointed by the Attorney 
General, is at present made up of Arthur 
D. Wood, Judge T. Webber Wilson and 
Edward P. Reidy. This Board decides 
whether the prisoner “will be a good citizen 
‘after his release.” The Board may release 
men any time between the expiration of 
third of sentence and his final release 

ate. 

The “Manual for the New Inmate Com- 
mitted to U. S. Penal and Correctional 
Institution’s” gives the requirements neces- 
sary to be given regular parole. “. . . You 
must have a place to live, an offer of a 
steady job at honest work and some respon- 
sible and respectable man, in the town 
where you are going to live ‘and work, who 
agrees to help you in your parole reports. 
This man cannot be your employer, a rela- 
tive, a lawyer or an officer of the law. He 
should be someone with whom you feel 
you will be able to talk things over. 
man is called a parole advisor. The Parole 
Officer (in the prison) will help you get 
your plans ready.” 

Unless a prisoner waives his right to a 
hearing before a member of the U. 8. Board 
of Parole, he automatically receives such 
a hearing one or two months prior to his 
eligibility date (at the expiration of one 
third of sentence). All prisoners are asked 
certain questions devised to determine their 
eligibility. The main considerations upon 
which parole approval revolve are: 

The prospects of a satisfactory com- 
munity attitude. 

2. Satisfactory record of adjustment in 
prison. 

3. The individual 
parole situation. 

The applicant for parole is asked where 
he wishes to serve, but is not, in all cases, 
permitted to designate the location. Under 
the public service plan, because of the at- 
titude of persons in many communities 
toward conscientious objectors, the place 


adjustment to the 


This’ 


of work is situated at some distance from 
the home community. Often the specific 
project is designated after parole has been 
granted, effective at a future date. 

At a municipal hospital in an eastern 
city, 13 CO’s on parole are working as 
orderlies, attendants, clerks, dairy hands, 
and one man is in social service. 

Many CO’s in prison are especially 
anxious to get this type of parole. Some 
feel that the work would be more signif- 
icant than would be the work in CPS under 
Plan 3, and some prefer to be responsible 
to the Bureau of Prisons rather than to 
Selective Service. Prisoners paroled under 
this plan are allowed to keep up to $50 a 
month. 

Regular parole terms provide that a man 
must remain inside parole limits, work 
diligently at a legal occupation, won’t 
drink, use drugs, won’t break the law or get 
married without permission. In addition 
CO’s must sign “I accept a Public Service 
job in ——————.. I accept these conditions 
insofar as my conscience will permit, prom- 
ising, however, to notify my probation 
officer in case of any violation.” 

So far, at least 69 CO’s have been re- 
leased under this plan. 


8641 


In addition to these two types of release, 
the President issued Executive Order 8641 
on Jan. 18, 1941. Under 8641 a man may 
apply for one of four types of parole im- 
mediately on entering prison. This plan 
affects only violators of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. The main idea behind this order, 
it is believed, was not only to allow in- 
adverent violators of the Conscription law 
to enter the army or CPS but to allow men 
who had been denied 4-E to eventually end 
up in CPS camps. 


PLANS 1 AND 2 


Plan 1, when granted allows the prisoner 
to enter the Army as 1A. 

Plan 2 allows the prisoner to enter the 
Army as 1A0. 

During 1941, 1942 and up to Nov 1, 1943, 
233 men have been granted Plan 1 or 2. Of 
these 166 were inducted into the army as 
1A or 1AO and 69 were rejected by the 
army. The men rejected were allowed to 
serve out their sentences in farming or in 
“essential industries.” 


PLAN 3 


Plan 3 allows a man to be paroled to 
CPS, at which time he is reclassified 4-E 
and is considered the same as any other 
CPS man. His pay, working conditions and 
length of service are about the same as 
any other 4-E. The parolee in CPS must 
make a monthly report to his probation of- 
ficer and must have his permission to leave 
the judicial district on leaves or furloughs. 
Though it is necessary for a Plan 3 parolee 
to get permission from the Department of 
Justice before he goes out on detached 
service, there has been no discrimination by 
the Department in these cases. As of 
November 4 of this year at least 60 men 
have been paroled under Plan 3. 23 ad- 
ditional men had been paroled to CPS from 
prison before Plan 3 went into effect. 


PLAN 4 


Plan 4 allows prisoners to “perform such 
other service as may be established pursu- 
ant to the Selective Service and Training 
Act of 1940.” This plan was first put into 
effect this year, and only twelve men have 
been released under it, half of whom are 


CO’s. The non-CO’s were men who were 
released under Plan 1, but were rejected 
by the army. Because of the present op- 
position of ‘Selective Service to wider use 
of Plan 4, this parole will be granted only 
to prisoners over 38 or those whose mental 
or physical disabilities would prevent their 
entering either the army or CPS. 

A total of 305 men have been released 
from prison by Order 8641. 


JURISDICTION AND PAY 


Men going 1A or 1AO under the 8641 
are changed to the jurisdiction of the army 
when granted parole and receive whatever 
pay their army rank entitles them to. 

Men taking Plan 3 go under the jurisdic- 
tion of Selective Service and receive the 
pay of other CPS men, ranging from $2.50 
to $15 a month. 

Though there is no stipulation as to 
wages in Plan 4, CO’s who have been 
allowed out- under this plan have been 
allowed to keep salaries about the same as 
CPS men. Men going out under Plan 4 
remain under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Prisons with the approval of Selective 
Service, until the expiration of their sen- 
tences. 

Men paroled under conditional release, 
regular parole and Plan 4 are classified 4-F 
until the expiration of their terms. Then 
they are subject to reclassification by their 
local boards. 


SECOND SENTENCES 


Thus a CO may serve a sentence for 
refusal to register and be resentenced for 
refusal to report for physical examinations 
or induction. Up to Dec. 1, 1942, 13 CO’s 
had been convicted for a second time, the 
total of resentencings at the present is over 
30. As the law specifically states that 
failure to obey one provision of the act 
does not relieve the registrant of his obliga- 
tions to fulfill the other provisions, most 
legal authorities and the courts have ruled 
that resentencing in this event does not 
constitute “double jeopardy.” (Double 
jeopardy is a principle of common law that 
holds that no man shall be put in danger 
of sentence twice for the same offense.) 

Much of the re-prosecution has been 
avoided, according to the official “Selective 
Service in Wartime” by the addition of 
section 642.7 to the Selective Service Reg- 
ulations. This addition provides that all 
steps up to induction, registration, physical 
examination and classification shall take 
place at the prison where a violator of 
Selective Service may be held. This work 
is to be done with or without the prisoner’s 
consent and the material: is forwarded to 
his local board. In theory then, after a 
man has served a term for any violation 
of the act, all he can be held for is 
failure to report for induction. 

In July, 1943, Selective Service issued 
an even broader directive stating that the 
local board had the power to classify a 
man even though he failed to return his 
questionnaire or take a physical examina- 
tion. It is not considered necessary, accord- 
ing to this ruling, to declare a man de- 
linquent for any offense excepting refusal 
to report for induction. 

An inspection of the records of twelve 
CO’s who have been resentenced this year 
shows that five were resentenced for refusal 
to report for physical examinations, three 


for refusal to report to CPS, one for not 
notifying his board of change of address, 
one for not returning his questionnaire, one 
for refusing to report for induction into 
the army, and one for “refusal to accept 
registration by his warden.” 
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OFFENSES 


There are twelve offenses for which men 
have been imprisoned under the Draft Act: 

Failure to register. 

Failure to report for army induction. 

Failure to notify draft board of change 
of address. 

Failure to report to CPS. 

_Failure to report for physical examina- 
tion. 

Failure to return questionnaire. 

Failure to report to local board. 

Failure to have registration card. 

Making a false statement. 

Walking out or striking in CPS. 

Counselling evasion. 

Interference by force or violence with 
administration of the Act. 


DELINQUENTS 


During the period Jan. 1 through Sept. 
30, 1943, 328 CO’s were ordered to CPS 
and did not appear. They belonged to 
these religious denominations: 


Assembly of God 
Baptist 

Brethren 

Church ‘of God 
Father Divine 
Friends 

Gospel Hall 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 
Lutheran 
Mennonites 
Molokan 

No affiliation 
Pentacostal 
Presbyterian 


Dissekswiascies 


— 
wonme—§ Oe 


PRISONS 


There are four types of Federal prisons 
and CO’s have been sent to all four types. 

Penitentaries are walled institutions 
usually reserved for older or habitual 
criminals. CO’s have been sent to Peniten- 
taries at Atlanta, Terre Haute, Lewisburg 
(Pa.), and McNeil Island (Wash.). 

Correctional Institutions are more of a 
reformatory type of institution with closer 
custody of the men than in reformatories. 
Most of them are not walled. CO’s have 
been sent to correctional institutions at 
Denver, Danbury, Tallahassee, Ashland 
(Ky.), Milan (Mich.), Sandstone (Minn.), 
and Texarkana (Tex.). 

Reformatories are usually reserved for 
younger men and are surrounded by wire 
fences. CO’s have been sent to reforma- 
tories at Chillicothe (Ohio), El Reno 
(Okla.) and Petersburg (Va.). 

Prison camps and farm camps are for 
men whom the government feels would not 
attempt to escape. The work is not unlike 
that of some CPS camps though the restric- 
tions are obviously much greater. CO's 
have been sent to prison camps at Mont- 
gomery (Ala.), Tuscon, Kooskia (Idaho), 
Leavenworth, Lewisburg, Springfield (Mo.). 
Dupont (Wash.), McNeil Island and Mill 
Point (W. Va.). 

The judge sentencing the man specifies 
the type of institution to which he shall 
be sent. His recommendation is followed 
by the Department of Justice which as- 
signs the man to the specific institution. 


1917 


The Selective Service Act of 1917 dif- 
fered from the present one in two im- 
portant ways. 

Refusal to register under the 1917 Act 
was a misdemeanor punishable by a 
maximum of one year in jail. It was not 





Arrivals 


From March 1, 1943 to Nov. 4, 1943 
the Rerorrer listed 934 men sent to 
prison whom the Department of 
Justice considered CO's. 

During the period March 1 to Nov. 
4, 1943, 1,615 new men reported to 
CPS Camps. For every three men 
who reported to CPS a little less 
than two were sent to prison. 

Of the 3,422 men who were as- 
signed to camp from Jan. 1, 1943 
until Oct. 1, 2,133 or 62.33 per cent 
reported. 777 or 22 per cent were re- 
classified after assignment and 328 or 
almost 10 per cent were delinquent. 
136 men’s orders were cancelled, 16 
were delayed, and on 26 there was 
no report at the time this article was 
written. 

The per cent of men being sent to 
jail is rising. From Sept. 24 to Nov. 
4, a month and ten days, 268 men 
were sent to prison while 181 men re- 
ported to CPS during the same 
period. This rise is due largely to 
the fact that many courts were in 
recess over the summer. 











necessary to have an indictment by a 
Grand Jury, a simple bill of complaint was 
sufficient. From 1917 until June 30, 1915 
there were 8,422 convictions in civil courts 
for violation of the act; and from July 1, 
1918 to June 30, 1919, there were a total 
of 5,923 convictions, making a total of 
at least 14,345 men sentenced. About 
half of these, however, spent less than a 
week in jail. The vast majority of these 
sentences were for failure to register, al- 
though falsification on questionnaires. 
conspiracy to evade service and refusal 
to report for induction were occasionally 
tried by civil courts. There are no 
figures to show how many of the men 
convicted were CO’s. 

The other point of difference in the 
earlier act was the use of court martial. 
As soon as a draft board had mailed a 
notice of induction to a registrant, that 
man was considered legally in the army, 
and was subject to court martial. Refusal 
to obey orders in war time can be punished 
by death under the Articles of War. Men 
were often taken to army camps by force. 

This interpretation of the law brought 
up the peculiar situation of dozens of un- 
uniformed CO’s living in army camps not 
required to drill and refusing to obey 
orders. Under the courts martial CO’s were 
sentenced to terms of 15 years for refus- 
ing to sign the payroll or 25 years for re- 
fusing to cut down a sunflower. The CO's 
felt that they could not comply with any 
military commands 

Under the present law, a man is tried 
by civil courts for all violations including 
refusal to report for induction. The 
penalties are fixed at a five year maximum. 
Thus it is almost impossible to contrast 
the lengths of sentence meted out for 
violations of the two acts. The same dif- 
ficulty arises in contrasting the number 
of prosecutions. From Oct. 16, 1940 to 
Dec. 1, 1942, 151,888 cases were turned 
over to the FBI by Selective Service. 
Rather than go through the long expensive 
procedure in trying a felony and giving 
a man a felony record, the government 
has attempted to seek compliance with 
the act in cases involving technical viola- 
tions rather than prosecute. 


IN THE ARMY 


The government advises registrants who 
consider themselves CO’s but have not 
been granted 4-E, to submit to induction 
into the army and then apply for a writ 
of habeas corpus or a discharge. 

According to NSBRO records only two 
men have had habeas corpus writs upheld 
by the court. These writs were granted 
on the grounds of erroneous induction. 

Incomplete tabulations show less than 
15 men discharged from the army into 
CPS. The NSB has received letters from 
over 100 soldiers asking for help in being 
reclassified into 4-E. 

There is little doubt that there are a 
number of CO’s who have submitted to in- 
duction and have been court-martialed for 
varying offenses in the army. So far all 
efforts to ascertain the number and his- 
tories of these cases have been futile. 

Herbert Weatherbee, a Jehovah’s Wit- 
ness of Santa Barbara, Calif., was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment for refusing to 
obey an officer’s command to salute the 
flag early this year. Later the sentence 
was disapproved by the commanding 
general and changed to dishonorable dis- 
charge from the army. 

It is known that a number of CO's 
have been honorably discharged from the 
army, some with the reason “for con- 
venience of the government.” Many forms 
of army discharge require that the 
registrant be carried by the local draft 
board as 1-C, making assignment to CPS 
or reassignment to the army impossible. 


NOTES 


The average length of sentence for all 
violators of the Selective Service Law was 
figured at 21 months early in 1943. The 
average length of sentences for CO’s, only 
during the same period was 42 months— 
three and a half years. This is partly 
due to the fact that many non-CO’s were 
considered inadvertent offenders. 737 men 
sentenced under the Act served no time in 
jail at all. 

* * * 7 

At least 50 Puerto Rican Nationalists 
have been sentenced as violators of the 
Selective Service Act. These men are con- 
sidered “political objectors,” not CO’s, by 
the Department of Justice. 

** * * 


At least four Hopi Indians, whose re- 
ligion teaches them not to fight, have been 
sentenced to prison and at least two have 
been resentenced. Part of their belief, it 
was reported, is that a white man who had 
come centuries before and taught them 
various arts would return. A Golden Age 
would set in with his return. It is forbidden 
to kill any white men, therefore, because 
of the possibility of killing their returning 
teacher. 

* + * * 


With the exception of many Jehovah's 
Witnesses, few CO’s have been fined. Fines 
may extend up to $5,000 for each offense. 

After serv ing an extra 30 days, an im- 
4 a prisoner may swear before a 

. 8. Court Commissioner that he has no 
pa or property above the amount 


exempted by the state statutes. After this 
he is freed. 

The amount of exemption varies with the 
state. It usually includes “homestead 


rights”—the first thousand dollars of value 
on a home, for instance, some personal 
property and a small amount of cash, 
> ” * om 
Men sentenced to less than a year and a 
day are not eligible for conditional release. 
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World War I (from page 3) 
NON-COMBATANT NUMBERS 


According to War Department figures 64,- 
693 men made claims for non-combatant 
service, and 56,830 of these claims were 
recognized. Of these 29,679 were called and 
found fit for service. 20,873 were actually 
inducted into non-combatant duty in the 
army. 

Non-combatant service was not defined 
by the President until March 20, 1918— 
almost a year after our entry into the war. 
Non-combatant service was then described 
as “certain service in the Medical Corps, 
in the Quartermaster Corps, and in the En- 
gineer Service.” Roughly the same units 
were considered acceptable for 1AO’s in this 
war until Jan. 21, 1943, when a War De- 
partment Circular provided that 1A0’s be 
sent to the Medical Corps only. 


ABSOLUTISTS 


In addition to the 64 thousand men re- 
questing non-combatant work, another 
3,989 made claims for exemption from all 
forms of military service, or had had their 
claims for non-combatant work rejected. 

After months of imprisonment, of delay- 
ing and much unnecessary brutality, about 
1,300 of these men were assigned to non- 
combatant’ work, about 1,200 accepted 
“farm furlough” and 99 were sent abroad to 
work with the Friends Service Committee. 

504 were tried by courts-martial for re- 
fusal to obey various army orders and of 
these one was acquitted. 

3 sentences were disapproved by the re- 
viewing authority. 

50 sentences were disapproved by the 
Judge Advocate General. 

450 were actually sentenced. 

17 were sentenced to death—“to be shot 
by musketry.” 

142 were sentenced to life imprisonment. 

1 was sentenced to 99 years. 

3 were sentenced to 50 years. 

1 was sentenced to 45 years. 

4 were sentenced to 40 years. 

19 were sentenced to 30 years. 

1 was sentenced to 28 years. 

57 were sentenced to 25 years. 

73 were sentenced to 20 years. 

1 was sentenced to 18 years. 

47 were sentenced to 15 years. 

1 was sentenced to 13 years. 

1 was sentenced to 12 years. 

1 was sentenced to 11 years. 

89 were sentenced to 10 years. 

1 was sentenced to 8 years. 

29 were sentenced to 5 years. 

5 were sentenced to 3 years. 

3 were sentenced to 2 years. 

4 were sentenced to 1 year. 

3 were sentenced to less than one year. 

None of the shooting sentences were car- 
ried out and on Nov. 23, 1920, the last of 
the CO’s were freed. This was two years 
after the armistice and fifteen months after 
the last of the British CO’s were released. 


TREATMENT 


It is impossible here to give the whole 
picture of the brutal treatment of CO’s in 
some army camps and in military prisons 

A group of Molokans, for instance, to- 
gether with a group of other CO’s who had 
sympathized with them, were placed in 
completely dark solitary cells at Leaven- 
worth. They were forbidden to read, write 
or talk. They were fed alternate two week 
periods on bread and water. They were 
manacled to the bars in standing positions 
nine hours a day and slept on the concrete 
floors. Those who broke the no-talking rule 
were, for a while, manacled with their backs 





Length 


The length of sentences for all 
violators of the Selective Service Act 
increased greatly after Pearl Harbor. 
This chart does not extend after 
Dec. 7, 1942. 

Oct. 16, 1940 Dec. 7, 1941 


to to 


Dec. 7, 1941 Dec. 7, 1942 

Fine only 2 48 
Probation or suspended 164 603 
6 months or less 157 435 
Over 6 months— 

1 yr. & a day 140 311 
1 yr. & a day—2 yrs. 131 485 
Over 2 yrs.—3 yrs. 26 573 
Over 3 yrs.—4 yrs. 2 154 
Over 4 yrs. —5 yrs. 5 238 


It is believed that the sentences 
have been even higher during this 
year. With many omissions the 
Reporter listed more than 220 5-year 
sentences between April and Novem- 
ber of this year. 











to the bars and their arms chained above 
their heads. One of the men, Harold 
Moore, was awarded a Carnegie Medal for 
bravery for rescuing a woman from drown- 
ing at the risk of his own life. The award 
came while he was chained in solitary. 

Probably the saddest case was that of 
the three Hofer Brothers. They were mem- 
bers of the MHutterish Brethren whose 
pacifist teachings date back to 1536. The 
three men were sent to Alcatraz as CO’s, 
where they were beaten by the guards (and 
the chaplain). Their civilian clothes were 
taken from them and clad only in under- 
wear they were manacled in a completely 
dark, wet, foul dungeon. A soldier’s uni- 
form was placed beside them and they were 
promised relief if they would consent to 
wear it. 

After a few days of starvation in the 
“hole,” during which they refused to put on 
the uniform, they were transferred to 
Leavenworth. Here again they refused to 
wear the uniform or obey army orders, and 
were sent back to solitary. 

Because of the hardships and perhaps the 
change of climate, two of them contracted 
pneumonia and died. The body of one 
brother was then shipped home—dressed in 
a military uniform. 


Strikes (from page 3) 


at Danbury at the same time. After the 
fourth week, Murphy and Taylor were 
force fed at the prison. In expectation of 
being paroled to special service, they ter- 
minated their fast. As the proposed plan 
for their release was not acceptable to 
them, they were not released but trans- 
ferred to the Federal Medical Center at 
Springfield, Mo., where they were placed 
in “strip” cells and where beatings and other 
drastic treatment were charged. At the 
present they are still at Springfield. 

James W. Ball fasted during the month 
of July while committed to the jail in 
Jackson, Miss., before his transference to 
Texarkana Correctional Institution. Ball 
had served a year and a day for refusal 
to register and was resentenced for five 
years in July for refusal to report to CPS. 
He had protested being taken from the 
cooperative farm that he and Arle Brooks 
had set up at Wesson, Miss., and fasted 
against “the injustice which our government 
is doing in removing men from occupations 
to which they have been called by God.” 


George Stanley, a vegetarian CO sen- 
tenced to Ashland, refused to wear leather 
shoes and hurt his foot while working bare- 
foot. He was put in an observation cell. 
In an effort to get him the privileges of 
reading and having the door left open 
(which would make him a hospital patient 
and not one under psychopathic investiga- 
tion) 8 or 9 other CO’s went barefoot for 
one day. At the end of that time Stanley 
regained his privileges and was given rub- 
ber shoes. 

Prison strikes are not new techniques 
for CO’s. Conscientous objectors partic- 
ipated in and helped lead the famous strike 
in the Disciplinary Barracks at Leaven- 
worth in 1919. This strike did much toward 
calling attention to the conditions of both 
soldiers and CO’s who had been court- 
martialed and sentenced to unbelievably 
long terms at Leavenworth. The constant 
refusal of the CO’s in the segregated army 
barracks to work under army orders con- 
stituted probably the longest and most suc- 
cessful work strike in World War I. 


Opinion 


One of the most scholarly men in gov- 
ernment circles—not a pacifist—has made a 
very thorough study of the problems of 
CO’s and the law. He feels that the often 
repeated statement that there are thousands 
of CO’s in jail because of a narrow inter- 
pretation of the law is untrue. 

He points out that a narrow interpreta- 
tion of the Jaw, and especially the phrase 
“religious training and belief,” would affect 
only those men who failed to report for in- 
duction into the army. The others in prison 
either did not come up for classification 
(non-registrants, for example), or were 
given 4-E, and failed to report to CPS or 
walked out. Out of the 2,071 CO’s who had 
been convicted on July 1, 1943, this would 
leave 1,046 who refused to report for’ in- 
duction. 

Of the 1,046 who did not report for in- 
duction, he figures, 686 were Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses and 100 were Moslems who claim 
exemption rather than alternate service on 
grounds of “religious training and belief.” 
A wider interpretation of the present law 
would not affect them. This would reduce 
the number that could have been helped 
by a wider interpretation to 360 men, ac- 
cording to his reckoning. 

From his research he believes that about 
a third of these men never appealed and 
that another group never asked for CO 
status until just before the time for their 
induction into the army. From this he 
estimates that of the 2,071 men who had 
been convicted 250 could be the top es- 
timate of the men who have been con- 
victed because of a narrow interpretation 
of the Selective Service Law. 

He admits, of course, that there is no 
way of telling that what the outcome would 
have been had the men who refused to 
register been classified nor does he at- 
tempt to criticise the present law, itself. 

The Appeals Section of the National 
Service Board points out in this connec- 
tion that since July the interpretation 
has become increasingly narrower. They 
feel that the 686 Jehovah’s Witnessees 
who went to jail rather than report for in- 
duction cannot be disregarded as easily as 
has been done—some of these men would 
have accepted assignment to CPS. Another 
pacifist critic feels that some of the men 
who went to prison before being classified 
did so because of their objection to the 
narrow interpretation of the law in other 
cases. 
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COs and the Law—(from page 2) 


out of Mancos or been arrested for refusing 
to work. 
Robert Donaldson 

Robert E. Donaldson, Jehovah’s Witness 
of Coffeyville, Kans., was being held by the 
U. S. Marshal at Ft. Scott, Kans., last 
week. 

According to his local board’s account, 
Donaldson appeared on the appointed da 
to be sent to Camp Denison, Ia., CPS No. 
18. The clerk of the local board took him 
to the bus station, handed him his ticket 
and meal requests. 

Ten minutes before bus time, however, 
Donaldson disappeared. Neither the clerk 
nor Coffeyville police were able to find him. 

The next day, the clerk of the board hap- 
pened to attend a session of the Federal 
Court in Ft. Scott, 60 miles away. There 
in the audience he found Donaldson, who 
was immediately turned over to the As- 
sistant Attorney General. 


CPS Death 


Elzie Holderreed, 24, an assignee with the 
Brethren Unit at Castaner, Puerto Rico, 
was accidently electrocuted and died Nov. 
26. A member of the Church of the 
Brethren, his home was in Oakville, Wash. 

His death is the thirteenth in CPS. 
Further details of the accident were not 
reported. 


* 
Relief W ork 

Senator Elmer Thomas (Okla.) has indi- 
cated that he will introduce legislation to 
allow CPS men to be trained for relief 
work and sent abroad. 

The proposal was said to be partly due 
to a cable from the Surgeon General of 
China who urgently requested additional 
personnel for the medical services being 
carried on in China by the Friends Ambu- 
lance Unit. 

The measure was submitted to the Senate 
Nov. 18 in the form of an amendment 
which Senator Thomas may later add to the 
pending Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 

It provides that nothing in this Appro- 
riation Act or the last one (which con- 
tained the amendment ending CPS training 
units and foreign service) “shall be con- 
strued to prevent or to interfere with in- 
struction, education, training, transportation 
or service of class IV-E conscientious objec- 
tors within or without the United States 
(when such work is) conducted and paid for 
by a religious or philanthropic agency for 
the purpose of carrying out relief operations.” 

It also allows Selective Service officials to 
facilitate the program. : 

Once the amendment is introduced, it 
must be approved by both the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee and full com- 
mittee. It must then pass the Senate, be 
approved in a conference of the House 
and Senate and the entire bill be passed 
again in its revised form by both houses 
of Congress. 

If Selective Service gives its consent and 
the State Department will issue passports, 
the Relief and Reconstruction Program can 
again get under way. 

The Surgeon General of the U. 8. Army, 
the Surgeon General of China and Lt.-Gen- 
eral Stillwell, commander of the U. §. 
forces in China, have all expressed their 
approval of the type of medical work done 
in China by the Friends Ambulance Unit. 
The proposed bill would allow CPS men to 
fill the many vacancies in the FAU, as well 
as in other foreign relief projects. 


In Prison 


A total of 69 CO prisoners have received 
regular, third-of-term paroles since the 
Selective Service Act was put into effect, 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons has an- 
nounced. 

Twenty-three of these were paroled to 
CPS camps before the special parole plan, 
set up by Executive Order 8641 for violators 
of e Selective Service Act, went into 
operation. 

Of the remaining 45, most of whom were 
paroled this year, 25 men have received 
regular parole to hospitals or public service, 
four to farms, one to social work, and 15 
to miscellaneous. 

Regular parole terms now provide that 
COs may keep up to $50 a month of their 
earnings and are responsible only to the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. They may also 
select their own work if the jobs meet the 
Bureau’s standards. 

NCCO 

Frank Olmstead, field secretary for the 
War Resisters’ League has recently visited 
the Federal Medical Center at Springfield, 
Mo., and the Texarkana, Tex., Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution. He planned also to 
visit the Disciplinary Barracks for military 
prisoners at Ft. Leavenworth, Kans., where 
there are reported to be 38 COs. 

Beginning today, Frank Olmstead was to 
be granted a leave of absence by the War 
Resisters’ League to take over the Wash- 
ington office of the National Committee on 
COs of the ACLU, suceeeding George 
Reeves who was assigned to CPS last 
month. 

Strike Front 

The censorship hunger strike of six COs 
at the Lewisburg, Pa., Penitentiary began 
its third month last week with authorities 
continuing to tube-feed the men to keep 
them alive. 

While spokesmen for the NGCO and the 
WRL termed the strike aims—inspection 
but not censorship of mail and reading 
matter—entirely reasonable, James Bennet, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
was quoted by newspapers as classing the 
strikers with “a small group of conscientious 
objectors whose objection to war is part of 
their desire to change the structure of the 
world. 

“These problem children are constitu- 
tional rather than conscientious objectors, 
motivated by revolt against an over-pro- 
tective home or authority in general.” 

At the Ashland, Ky., Correctional Insti- 
tution, Meredith Dallas was reported to 
have dropped his sympathy hunger strike 
after about two weeks when the warden 
reputedly agreed to inspection rather than 
censorship in that particular institution. 

Parole 

Two CO prisoners were ordered released 
under the 8641 parole plan during the past 
two weeks. They were: 

Don C. DeVault, MeNeil 
Mancos. 

Creeversie Farmer, Montgomery to IAO. 

During the same period, Nov. 4 to 18, a 
total of 84 men designated as COs by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent to 
prison for violations of the Selective Service 
Act. Of the total, 68 were Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. 

The list included four re1 who had 
walked out of CPS: 

Warrant N. Myers 
5 yrs. 


Island to 





Fred N. Reichenher—same, 5 yrs. 

John M. Marshall, Jr—Sandstone, 3 yrs 
John H. Abbott—Tucson, 2 yrs. 

Jean Gabaston—same, 2 yrs. 


Springfield Camp, 


Christmas Furloughs 


Following the pattern laid down by the 
War Department, the NSBRO Camp Sec- 
tion has set the following regulations for 
Christmas furlough for CPS men: 

During the month of Dec. 11 to Jan. 11, 
up to ten per cent of the strength of a 
base camp may take furloughs up to 14 
days provided that much has been earned. 

feekend leaves over Dec. 25 and 26 may 
be granted beyond the ten per cent, how- 
ever, and others may be granted one-day 
liberties on Christmas Day. 

Hospital and special project assignees are 
not bound by the ten per cent rule but are 
governed by the vacation regulations of 
their individual institutions. 

In no event, however, are assignees to use 
trains or buses on either Dec. 24 or 25, 
ae this does not include local bus 
ines. 


Conferences 


Apparent lack of interest on the part of 
CPS men in regional conferences has can- 
celled one conference and postponed two 
others. 

The Dayton, Ohio, conference, set for 
Nov. 20 to 21 was called off after most of 
the camps to be represented expressed only 
slight interest in the meeting. 

The conference was scheduled for Kane, 
Coshocton, Alexian Brothers, Wellston, 
Cleveland, Lima, Ypsilanti, East Lansing, 
Macedonia, Columbus, Dayton and Warren. 

Slowness in response also forced post- 
ponement of the Baltimore conference, 
later set for Nov. 27 to 28; and the Bridge- 
water, Va., conference, now scheduled for 
Dec. 11 to 12. 

Remainder of the schedule will remain 
unchanged: Newton, Kans., Dec. 4 to 5; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 8 to 9; Portland, Ore., 
Jan. 29 to 30; Berkeley, Cal., Feb. 5 to 6. 


Discha rges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 


For Military Service 


Big Flats: William H. Hinton, IAO; Arthur A. 
Sapp, IAO. 

Grottoes: Ralph R. Krabill, IAO. 

Magnolia: Albert O. Cooper, IAO; Walter F. 
Reves, IAO. 

Middletown, Conn., Hospital: Victor F. Chapin, 


IAO. 
Powellsville: Robert A. Levin, IAO; Ernest C. 
Wolfe, IA. 
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San Joaquin County, Cal. (CPS farmer): Herman 
R. Janzen, 1A. 

Trenton: George H. LeHay, IAQ. 

Williamsburg, Va., Hospital: Charles 8. 
I 


AO. 


For Physical Disability 


Big Flats: John Lipko, Jr., 
Camino: Harold K. Dirks, 
Niel R. Pierson. 

Coleville: Earl T. Cornell, Robert Spalten. 
Elkton: Lawrence E. McConnell, Milfred A. Mac- 
Dougall, Jacques Morrise, Henry N. Wass. 
Gatlinburg: Michael Bezzeg, Leon D. Harmon, 

Samuel O. Sekulic, James Severino. 

Glendora: John 8. Stanberry. 
Kane: Paul F. Crist. 
Lapine: Ernest G. Epp, Henry Janzen, Ray Kropf. 
Magnolia: John C. Cabe, Melvin R. Whitham. 
Medaryville: Noah J. Raber. 
Weilston: William R. Jutila. 
West Campton: M. Robert Adams, Jr., Frank 
J ee M. Schneider, Eugene 
reat. 


Akers, 


Francis G. Collier. 
James R. Gramm, 


Shaw, Roger C. 
For Occupational R 
Downey: Levi D. Bontrager, 
Transferred to CPS Reserve (Over 38) 
Wells Tannery: Horace G. Baldwin. 
Walked Out 
Coleville: 
Waldport: 





Glick. 


Perry E. 


Robert S. Walker. 
Stanley Gould. 


Special Projects 


Several hundred CPS men continued to 
move out into special projects last month 
while the NSBRO Special Projects Section 
reported Aap developments in new types 
of projec 

The BSC and AFSC were still drawing up 
plans for their projected Virgin Island 
units; the University of Indiana clothing— 
guinea pig project, previously announced, 
is about to get under way; the Eastern 
State Hospital at Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been ruled out by the governor. 

The Laurel, Md., Training School is 
being held up pending the settlement of 
financial difficulties; seven new men will 
be added to the Maine Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station; likewise at the Lincoln, 
Nebr., unit. 

And the medical 
western University will continue 


31, 1944. 


North- 
Aug. 


experiment at 
until 


Bowie, Please 


It’s Camp Bowie, Md., not Camp Belts- 
ville, thank you. 

The name of the camp was officially 
changed with the approval of the NSBRO 
Board of Directors after long-suffering 
campers pointed out, through Harold Row, 
that the name Beltsville was not accurate, 
particularly now that a new agricultural 
unit has been ee at Beltsville proper. 


Government Ni otes 


The father draft bill, drastically altered 
from its original form, was passed by both 
House and Senate last week and passed 
on to an uncertain fate at the hands of the 
President. 

Originally introduced by Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana to prohibit the 
drafting of fathers, the bill was amended 
and changed during its legislative course 
until it no longer bars the draft of fathers 
but does, in effect nullify the “work or 
fight” orders of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, as well as removing Selective 
Service from WMC supervision. 

The measure emphasized that fathers are 
to be placed on the bottom of all eligi- 
bility lists and are not to be called so long 
as other men are available on a statewide 
as well as a national basis. At the same 


time, it prohibited any interference with 
the regular and orderly flow of manpower 
into the armed forces. 


Aloha 


Guy C. Omer, of the physics department 
at the University of Honolulu has been 
assigned to CPS under the National Park 
Service in Hawaii. 

This is the second direct Hawaiian assign- 
ment, while a third CPS man is there on 
detached service. 


Western Tour 


J. N. Weaver, chief of the N NSBRO Camp 
Section, is making a three and a half week 
western tour “to check up personally on 
some of these western stories I’ve been 
hearing.” 

He is visiting camps at Mancos, Colorado 
Springs and Ft. Collins, Colo., and plans 
to attend the Newton, Kans., CPS Regional 
Conference. 

He hopes also to check possibilities for an 
agricultural station unit at Ft. Collins, and 
U. S. Public Health “environmental sani- 
tation” projects at Santa Fe, N. M. If 
approved, the CPS units would work on the 
water and sewage disposal problems of the 
Spanish-Americans and Indians in the area 


Research Bureau 


The Pacifist. Research Bureau, Phila- 
delphia, is appealing for competent research 
personnel, particularly needed since Theo- 
dore Paullin, assistant to the director, hgs 
been classified IV-E. 

A list of possible research projects will 
be mailed to anyone interested, the Bureau 
announced. Those interested should write 
Harrop Freeman, Executive Director, Paci- 
fist Research Bureau, 1201 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia*7, Pa. 


From the Papers 


From the Waterloo, Ta., 

Stanley Kaster, confessed slayer of a 
Waverly, Ia., utility plant guard, claims he 
is a “conscientious objector who is opposed 
to killing our enemies” (a) special agent 
of the FBI (said) Tuesday. 


From the Pittsburgh. Pa., 
Oct. 24: 

A conscientious objector who had no 
qualms against using a gun in a holdup was 
captured downtown yesterday after a three- 
block chase by a policeman, a soldier and 
a bellhop. 


Nov. 8: 


Courier, 


, on , 
Sun-T le qd ‘apn, 


From the Los Cal., Herald- 
Express, Oct. 22: 

Albert L. Saunders, 30, self-styled 
scientious objector, is in the army 
after a wild automobile chase through the 
streets of Los Angeles for 45 minutes. 
Saunders was acquitted .. . of draft evading 
when it was brought out that he had re- 
ported for induction, passed the examina- 
tion and just walked out... 

So the army sent Sergeant. Walter N. 
Anderson out ... to pick him up. Saunders 
fled in his automobile, with the sergeant 
pursuing in an army car. 

From the Bronxville, N. Y., Reporter 
Oct. 28, describing the town’s Home Front 
Pledge Campaign: 

The willingness to cooperate in the fight 
against inflation was almost 100 per cent. 
That is—almost. One woman called herself 


Angeles, 


con- 


now, 





a conscientious objector, and she had an 
entirely original meaning for the word con- 
science. 

“I won’t take any pledges,” she said, 
“because I intend to get everything I can 
get, any place I can get it.” The pledge 
volunteer had no answer for complete hon- 
esty about dishonesty. 


From The 

An editorial colleague passes on to the 
editor a story which he is informed is cur- 
rent in pacifist circles. . . 

It seems that a group of pacifists died 
and in due course appeared before St. 
Peter at the Pearly Gate. When they told 
him they were conscientious objectors, he 
said he was sorry but they could not 
come in. 

A special CPS camp had been prepared 
for them, he added—a remodeled CCC 
camp in hell. As they turned to depart, 
St. Peter called them back. 

“By the way,” he asked, “have you been 
reading Charles C layton Morrison’s edito- 
rials in The Christian Century?’ 

“Why, ves, we have,” they replied, with 
some misgiving as to the effect of their 
confession. 

“Well,” said St. 
suffered enough. 

From the Merchantville, N. J, 
munity News, Nov. 4: 

Conscientious objectors are doing a good 
job as milk testers in New Jersey by re- 
placing testers of the Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Ass’n who have gone off to war... . 

Finally nine men were secured, two or 
three of whom had some ideas of the prob- 
lems of a milk tester, but the rest were 
unfamiliar with the routine. (After 
training, however) they are doing a fine 
job. 


Christian Century: 


Peter, “I guess you have 
Come on in.” 


Com- 


From the Des Moines, Ia., Register in 
reporting that from 75 to 100 Iowans had 
been sent to CO camps: 

Lt. Col. Ralph A. Lancaster, 
state Selective Service Director said 
there are numerous Iowans who do not 
object to induction in the army but refuse 
to take part in combat warfare involving 
the killing of enemy soldiers. 

Many (others) . who consider them- 
selves conscientious objectors have been 
persuaded to another course by members of 
the draft boards. 

Col. Lancaster said, however, that the 
sincerity of the men who have been sent 
to camps for conscientious objectors DEF]- 
NITELY HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED. 

(Capitals theirs.) 


assistant 





